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Twenty-seventh Annual Report. 


C= Council extends a hearty welcome to Professor R. D. 
Whitehorn and Mr. A. Douglas Drury, whose election was 
confirmed by the Annual Meeting in May, 1939. 

The outbreak of war has, naturally, dislocated the normal work 
of the Society and much of its activity is in a state of suspended 
animation. Nevertheless a good deal has been going on quietly 
“behind the scenes,” and Dr. Carruthers and Mr. Drury have 
begun the long task of collating and completing the card-catalogue 
of the Library. Had it not been for the war, still further 
advantage of the fine accommodation now available would have 
been taken by visitors, of whom a gratifyingly large number 
(both individually and in parties) had recently been recorded. 

A primary war-time duty was the protection of the Society’s 
treasures in case of air raids, and the Council has approved the 
emergency measures taken to minimise risk as far as reasonably 
possible. 

It was unfortunately necessary to cancel the Annual Lecture 
which our esteemed colleague, Mr. R. S. Robson, was to have 
delivered in October, 1939, but readers of the Journal will find 
his lecture in its pages. 

The Council received with deep regret the resignation from the 
Editorship of the Journal of the Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., B.D., 
owing to heavily increased duties consequent upon his settlement 
in Manchester. It is a pleasure to welcome as his successor the 
Rev. Professor R. D. Whitehorn, M.B.E., M.A., whose name is 
a guarantee that the Journal will maintain its high standard. 
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The Council met in February, 1939, in the new Library for the 
first time, with great satisfaction at the realisation of long- 
deferred hopes, but was seriously perturbed by the subsequent 
intimation that the Treasurership Committee had assessed the 
Society at a rental of £100 annually in respect of the portion of 
the Church House made available for the new Library and 
Museum. 

As the Society has no funds available to meet such a charge 
and serves the Church in a special capacity as the expert custodian 
of its valuable historical treasures, it was decided, after a helpful 
conference with representatives of the Treasurership Committee, 
respectfully to ask the General Assembly to supplement the usual 
annual grant of £50 for the Society’s general work (which is largely 
financed by private subscriptions and donations) with an additional 
£100 as a formal grant ‘‘in cover of rent assessment.” 

The Council records with lively satisfaction the text of a 
telegram sent to Mr. W. B. Shaw, the Curator, by the Annual 
Meeting in Newcastle-on-Tyné in May, 1939. 

“Annual Meeting of Presbyterian Historical Society, much 
regretting your absence, sends warmest greetings and has 
honoured itself by cordially recommending to Assembly that 
your name be associated with our Library, which owes so much 
to your inspiration, generosity and patient labour.” 

The sequel is the following Minute of Assembly under date 
llth May, 1939. 

“Recognising that the Library of the Historical Society 
owes its value, if not even its existence, to the enthusiasm, 
unremitting toil and large generosity of Mr. W. B. Shaw, the 
Assembly decides that it shall be known in his honour as the 
“W. B. Shaw Library’.” 


J. HAY COLLIGAN, President. 
K. MACLEOD BLACK, Secretary. 
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Presbytery in Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


From the Reformation till the Revolution. 
By R. S. Rosson. 


“The Papists place the ruling power of Christ in the Pope, 
the Prelatists in the Bishops, the Puritans in the 
Presbytery, we, the Independents, in the body of the 
people—the Church Meeting.” 

John Robinson of the Pilgrim Fathers. 


I.—KNOX AND THE PRESBYTERIAN SUCCESSION. 

It is not without precedent that old Northumbria, which had 
witnessed the high water mark of Christianity in these islands, 
registered also its ebb. And this spite of the fact that it had 
seen the labours of Paulinus, Aidan and Cuthbert, also at a later 
time Bernard Gilpin, and had itself given birth to Bede, Ridley, 
Turner, Rowland Taylor, and the ancestors of Wyclif and Tyndale. 
Indeed it was more than ebb tide, it was dead low, for when the 
Church of England had in a measure settled down after the 
Reformation, and the Papal pall had been thrown aside, the 
spiritual destitution of the district of which Newcastle is the 
capital became apparent. 

In 15447 JOHN ROUGH, the Scottish reformer, a sometime 
colleague of John Knox at St. Andrew’s, was sent by Protector 
Somerset as Preacher to Carlisle, Berwick and Newcastle as 
centres, where he laboured as a precursor of Knox. Later he 
was settled in a living at Hull. On Mary’s accession he fled to 
the Continent, where he made his living by knitting ‘“‘packing 
yarn.” He came to London, where, at the time, the first 
“separated” Church of which Richard Fitz was the founder was 
vacant. Rough became the third pastor to the secret congrega- 
tion. But he was finally through the treachery of a false member 
betrayed to the authorities and suffered martyrdom, and, says 
the historian, “‘the whole congregation would have shared his 
fate but providentially Cuthbert Joynson, a deacon, who kept the 
Roll, had that day left the book at home with the preacher’s 
wife.” The latter was a Newcastle lady who had married Rough 
when stationed there. 
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In this connection in a later time Nonconformists were often 
twitted with the lack of documentary evidence of their existence 
in the 17th and 18th Centuries—‘‘Where were their records ?” 
It can be understood from the above that they were shy of 
keeping them, also that it was the same people who asked the 
question whose ancestors made it unsafe for Nonconformists to 
do so. Another illustration of the man who blew the candle out 
and then said it was dark. 

One of the first acts of Edward VI and Cranmer was the 
appointing of a large body of the best of the Reformed Divines 
to mission in the necessitous districts up and down the country 
in 1549. The name of JOHN KNOX is sixty-fourth on the list. 
On obtaining his liberty he had followed his friends’ example in 
coming to England where, when stationed for the first two years 
(1549-1550) at Berwick. he carried the evangel to the whole of 
North Northumberland, his preaching causing something like a 
revolution in the morals and manners of the district. 

At Norham he met the lady who, spite of some opposition from 
her father, became his wife later. He was pledged to her on 
leaving Berwick. 

At the beginning of 1551 Knox was moved to Newcastle and 
appointed one of six Chaplains to the King. He was no stranger 
to the town, for on a notable day, April 4th, 1550, he had appeared 
before the “Council of the North” to defend his doctrine and 
preaching. The Reformation in England was a compromise, 
and as such contained many of the old Papal ideas; and Knox, 
although a “‘broad” Churchman in the best sense of the word, 
could be narrow when driving power was needed, and he ‘“‘drove”’ 
in his preaching against such subjects as the Mass, which he 
taught was idolatrous. He answered the doctrines propounded 
the previous Sabbath in St. Nicholas’, first sending notes of his 
sermon to the preacher, ‘‘not wishing to misinterpret or entrap 
a preacher through words inadvisedly uttered.” His defence 
was an attack. ‘Resist the Devil and he will flee from you, but 
resist this man and he will flee at you’”’ was said of Cromwell, 
and Knox was like that. Jeremiah 50 and 14, “Spare no arrows,” 
was his text, and he was the man to stick to it. 

To say that his accusers were silenced is to put it mildly. 
Eager to redeem the time at Newcastle as at Berwick, he preached 
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in surrounding towns and villages every day, beside “‘lecturing”’ 
in St. Nicholas’, the Parish Church, now the Cathedral, where, 
so far as might be, he reformed the practice at the Communion by 
the substitution of ordinary bread for the wafer, and sitting for 
kneeling. What of his time was not thus spent was given to 
conversation with those who sought his advice on spiritual matters, 
for Knox was a great soul-winner. This again was varied by 
visits to London in the matter of the Prayer Book and the 
“Articles” then under revision. To his influence we owe the 
Declaration Concerning Kneeling, and the modification of “Article 
38” on the Eucharist. 

He had a narrow escape of being made the first Bishop of 
Newcastle. The See of Durham was vacant through the suspen- 
sion of Bishop Tunstall. The King had a mind to divide the 
diocese, making Nicholas Ridley bishop of the portion south of 
the Tyne, and Knox of a new See on the north, with Newcastle 
(St. Nicholas) as its centre and Cathedral. The Earl of Northum- 
berland wanted Knox appointed to the Bishopric of Rochester, 
so that he should serve as a whetstone to quicken the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. There was said to be another reason for wishing 
him in the south—‘‘that his preaching in Newcastle drew too 
many Scots to the town.” 

However, all these plans came to nought: Knox refused the 
Bishopric, and the death of the King following brought Mary 
to the throne, penal laws against the reformers in the reformed 
Church, Tunstall from his retirement, Knox to exile, and Ridley 
to the stake. 

In his exile on the Continent Knox did not forget his friends in 
England, to whom he addressed a number of “Godly Letters,” 
those to his wife’s family showing his deep love for the inner 
circle, others his devotion to friends, and his consideration for 
young men of whom he inspired a goodly band to fight the good 
fight after him. These letters show the Knox of their pages in a 
different light from the Knox of the pulpit. As showing his love 
for and preference for England, he sent his.two sons, born later 
while he wasat Geneva, to be brought upand educated at Streatham, 
Co. Durham, by their mother’s family, the family to which 
our present Queen belongs. In course of time they were sent to 
Cambridge where they both became Fellows of St. John’s. 
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Nathaniel died in 1580. Eleazer, who became University Proctor 
and Examiner in Rhetoric, was appointed Dean. Later he held 
the Vicarage of Clackton, where he died in 1591, and where there 
was a proposal some years ago, which came to naught, to erect a 
Memorial Church in his honour in that growing urban district. 
His epitaph in the Registers of St. John’s, writ in Latin, reads: 
“Not dead art thou, whose death the grief of all doth tell. Fare- 
well Eleazer Knox, farewell, farewell.” 

Preaching in recent years in St. Nicholas’, one of the Canons 
said, “the only breaches in the smooth consecutiveness of their 
order of worship were when that dark, malignant John Knox 
temporarily ruled matters in their ancient parish, and again later 
when Cromwellian enthusiasts usurped the place of the rightful 
teachers.” This is the temper of mind which explains the hiatus 
in the lists of Clergy displayed in many of our parish churches from 
1640-1660. Knox left his impress on the Roman as on the 
Anglican Communion. One of our ministers told recently of a 
monk who after being their kindly guide through one of the 
Italian Cathedrals put to them the query “You Catholique ?” 
“No. Protestant—Presbyterian !’”” “Ah!” emphasising his 
words with his fist upon a table, “Ah! Knox—Knox—Knox.”’ 

In him Presbytery first became articulate in this country, 
followed as it was by the experiment of the “Wandsworth 
Presbytery,” in the parish of that name, which marked the 
change from a “‘theory”’ to a ‘‘party”’ of Presbytery in the English 
Church, where it continued till its expulsion in 1662. 

We do not suppose that since the days of Knox Presbytery has 
ever been without a witness in Newcastle. True, after he left 
the town, and during the Marian regime, it suffered eclipse, but 
it was only driven under the surface. Elizabeth herself was as 
keen an advocate for uniformity as Mary, only she could not take 
the same extreme methods of securing it. During her reign the 
records show a continuity of names and dates which imply a 
continuity of testimony to and advocacy of the Presbyterian 
“‘way,” as it was described, in the pulpits of the Town, both in 
the Parish Church of St. Nicholas’, and at the other Churches 
St. Andrew’s, St. John’s, and All Hallows’ (now called All Saints’), 
along with St. Thomas’ Chapel at the end of Tyne bridge. 

“Knox, Udale and Macbray have sown their tares in New- 
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castle,” said Dr. Jackson, who was Vicar in 1623. Of Knox we 
have written. JOHN UDALL, the Hebraist and the author of 
several controversial works which are accessible in ‘‘Arber’s 
English Reprints,” is one of the great names in our annals. He 
came as “Lecturer” to St. Nicholas’ in 1589, the year of the 
Plague, and no doubt “improved” the occasion for his hearers, 
as his ministry is recorded as faithful and impressive. It was 
only too brief, for he was recalled to London at the close of the 
same year to be tried as being the author of a volume entitled 
“A Demonstration of Discipline,” in which, by attacking the 
order of Bishops he was said to have defamed the Queen through 
her servants. 
Here is the opening dialogue explaining his being in Newcastle, 
from his examination by the Lord Chief Justice :— 
.: “How long have you been in Newcastle ?” 
.: “About a year, your Lordship.” 
.: “Why went you from Kingston ?” 
: “Because I was silenced there, and went to Newcastle.” 
: “What calling had you thither ?” 


: “The people made means to Lord Huntingdon, who sent 


me. 


: “Had you the allowance of the Bishop of the Diocese ?” 

: “There was none at the time, my Lord.” 

: “Then you should have gone to the Archbishop of York.” 
.: “There was no Archbishop, either, my Lord.” 

Udall died in prison under sentence. ‘‘Learned Udall,” as 
John Fenwick, a local Puritan describes him, “‘whose innocent 
blood crieth yet from the ground.” 

Next in point of time, however, from John Knox, was JOHN 
MACBRAY, who for the fifteen years following his preferment 
in 1568 held the principal cure of souls in Newcastle. ‘Vicar 
Macbray”’ as he was called, was a Scot from Galloway who sought 
refuge in England in 1538, and who entered with spirit into the 
religious controversies of the times. He received the living of 
Shoreditch. At the death of Edward VI, to avoid the Marian 
persecutions he fled to Frankfurt, and was minister of the English 
congregation there, along with Knox, in 1554-1555, and later of 
a similar one in Germany. Elizabeth’s accession brought him 
back to London, and after temporary locations he was preferred 
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to Billington in 1565, and to Newcastle in 1568. The records 
bear witness to his preaching gifts, and an entry in the Registers 
of St. Nicholas’ records his death and burial, Nov. 16th, 1584. 

EPHRAIM UDALL, the son of John aforementioned, who up 
till his death in 1647 was the most popular preacher of his time 
in London, on several occasions also exercised his gifts in New- 
castle. 

Two North Country Puritans did much by their proximity, 
influence, and example, to strengthen the party in the town in the 
direction of adherence to Presbyterian principles and in the hope 
of further reformation in the Church. One was THOMAS 
LEAVER, the favourite Chaplain of the Queen, one of a succession 
of that surname which we shall meet again. He also had been a 
colleague of Knox in the Frankfurt Congregation, and had been 
deprived of all office in the English Church save the Mastership 
of Sherburn Hospital, near Durham. 

The second was WILLIAM WHITTINGHAM, Dean of 
Durham, 1563-1579, also a contemporary and sometime colleague 
with Knox and Leaver on the Continent. His ecclesiastical 
enemies tried hard to deprive him of the Deanery on the plea 
that he was a graduate only in Arts whereas the Statute required 
one in Divinity, also that his Ordination was not after the Anglican 
but after the Genevan form. They failed, however, to convince 
the Council. Whittingham, whose memorial is at Sherburn, was 
one of the translators of the Genevan Bible and the author of 
“The Troubles in Frankfurt.” He was Calvin’s brother-in-law. 

Reverting to the regular Clergy, RICHARD HOLDSWORTH, 
who followed John Macbray at St. Nicholas’, was a kindred spirit 
of the Presbyterian “‘way.” He was there from 1585 till 1596, 
dying in the latter year. A native of Newcastle, he had a 
son-in-law who was a famous ‘Lecturer’? among the Puritans, 
WILLIAM PIERSON. He was a Cambridge graduate, had 
charge of his father-in-law’s affairs at his death, and educated 
his son, William Holdsworth, for the University and Church, in 
which later he became Dean of Rochester. Pierson, who often 
preached for his father-in-law, was a “‘spellbinder”’ in the pulpit. 
Once in preaching in the Mercers’ Chapel in London on “The 
Acclamation Made to Herod,” his Congregation several times 
“hummed” him to such an extent that he was fain to call out to 
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them, “I pray you, sirs, remember the text.” On another 
occasion he dismissed a great multitude, who had gathered to hear 
him preach, with the prayers and a homily, in order toteach them 
not to have man’s person in admiration in preference to the 
public offices of the Church. 

Another of the Lecturers was JAMES BAMFORD, described 
as “another of the faithful preachers in Newcastle.” These 
Lecturers were usually of the Presbyterian “way” so that, as used 
to be said of Hooker and Travers in the Temple Church, many 
of the pulpits spoke “‘Canterbury” in the morning and “Geneva” 
in the afternoon. It was somewhat unusual to find Bamford 
standing as godfather, along with his Bishop, Toby Matthews, 
of Durham, in St. Nicholas’ on August 31st, 1600, to Toby, son 
of John Barker, of Newcastle, but at the time the two northern 
Bishops were “driving with a loose rein,” as was said of Tunstall 
till the end of the century. 

WILLIAM MORTON held the living at the Parish Church, 
and continued well into the 17th Century, with a period of service 
as Chaplain to Sir Arthur Heselrigg’s troop in the Parliamentary 
Army during the Civil War. Later he was “‘called” back to fill 
the position once more, and later again to be one of the members 
of the Westminster Assembly. In 1641 (August 9th) according 
to the Memoirs of Ambrose Barnes, the Scottish Assembly “‘con- 
sidered the complaint of the Presbytery of Newcastle that there 
was a great neglect in many of the Presbyteries to supply the 
Army with ministers.” (Baillie.) 

The registers of the four Newcastle churches have numerous 
entries of death and burial among the preachers and lecturers of 
the 16th and early 17th Century Presbytery in the town. ‘‘Feb., 
1581 : Mr. Hugh Broughton, preacher, buried”’ (not the Hebraist), 
“Dec., 1602: Mr. Wm. Allenson buried.” “May 27th, 1604: 
Mr. John Knaresdayle, minister—a dissenter, buried.” ‘‘Feb. 
24th, 1614: Mr. Thos. Nutton, preacher of God’s Word, buried.” 
“Oct. Ist, 1612: Mr. Alex. Leighton, preacher of God’s Word, 
buried” (not the Alex. Leighton). ‘Aug. 16th, 1619: Mr. 
Henry Tunstall, preacher of God’s Word, buried.” ‘June Ist, 
1619, Mr. Stephen Jerrom, buried.” “June 20th, 1623: Mr. Wm. 
Swan, preacher—a dissenter.” “Oct. 28th, 1628: Mr. Robert 
Slingsbee, preacher—a dissenter.” 
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The prefix “Mr.” usually meant that they were Masters of 
Arts of a University. 


Just a word as to the position of the “Lecturers.” Pierson 
aforementioned was paid a quarterly stipend by the town author- 
ities, increased as they thought fit, for preaching once a day, the 
parish providing for any other Service. The Corporation nominated 
the man in a vacancy, and the Bishop of Durham confirmed the 
appointment. At St. Nicholas’ and All Hallows’ the “‘lecturer- 
ship” did not prevent them holding other cures of souls. Not 
so at St. John’s and St. Andrew’s. An item from the All Hallows’ 
Register reads : “Given to Mr. James Jameson, a Scotch preacher, 
for his extraordinary pains at the Fast, £2.’ (1641). 


The more extreme men in the diocese chafed somewhat under 
the regime and objected to the long rope allowed to the Puritan 
party. Dr. Jackson already mentioned and quoted, in his 
“TInordinate Liberty of the Prophesyings” says, ““Without more 
conformity of doctrine he had small hope that in such plenty of 
preachers as we have now the work of the Lord should prosper 
half as well as it did in this diocese when there were scarce ten able 
preachers beside the prebendaries,” and again, “But since the 
‘Prophesyings’ were taken up all things have gone so cross and 
backward in our Church that I cannot call the history of the 
last 40 years to mind without expressing myself upon it with 
a bleeding heart.” 


The ecclesiastical tolerance which obtained toward the end of 
the 16th and the early part of the 17th Centuries was found also 
in its Civil Government. CHRISTOPHER LOVE, another 
Presbyterian ‘‘martyr” who occasionally preached in Newcastle 
before the Council during the Civil War, had once taken for his 
text, ““Ye have feared the sword and the sword has come upon 
you.” The Mayor said if it was for their edification he thought 
the text was even more than the sermon. But the message must 
have been with acceptance either to the times or to the Council, 
because of a special order which followed: ‘“‘That Mr. Love, if 
convenient to himself, was to preach again at Newcastle.” 


II.—THE COMING OF THE SCOTS. 
Love’s prophesy was not long in fulfilment, for (after the 
rout at Newburn of the Royalist forces), Saturday, August 29th, 
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1640, saw the entry into Newcastle of the Scottish army under 
General Leslie, and the following day St. Nicholas’ was thronged 
to hear the celebrated ALEXANDER HENDERSON, “the 
fairest ornament of the Scottish pulpit since Knox.” At All 
Hallows’ ANDREW CANT was the preacher. The Scots were 
welcomed by the Presbyterian interest, by a Presbyterian Mayor 
and Sheriff, and Col. JOHN FENWICK led General Leslie to 
Church. Fenwick, who was a merchant adventurer, is best 
remembered by his book “Christ Ruling in the midst of His 
Enemies,” which gives a vivid account of the author’s life, the 
persecution he suffered, and much information about Newcastle 
in the early part of the 17th Century. One notes by the way that 
Fenwick went to Scotland and signed the Covenant. Image 
breaking was supposed to be an art in which the Parliamentary 
army excelled, but according to Fenwick the Scots could do a 
little in that branch of Church reform. ‘‘The organs, the sackbuts 
and the coronets were struck breathless by the flight of the Vicar, 
and not long after the wrath of the Scottish soldiers did blow them 
down both root and branch, with their Altars and Railings, 
Service Book and Font, and all such fripperies as the honest 
Scots lads found without a warrant from their King Jesus.” 

It would have been better if they had allowed their protests 
against the existing order to take a more passive form, like one 
of their own number whose marriage is registered in the books of 
St. Andrew’s as follows: ‘Feb. 9th, 1641: Thomas Knox and 
Joan Lawton married here this day. He was one of the Scots 
Army and would pay nothing to the Church.” 

The satisfaction of the Presbyterians of Newcastle at having 
things so much their own way would be tempered by the indemnity 
which the Scots claimed on leaving the town. 300 days at £200 
per day was the detail, and £60,000 the total. Faring south 
profited even in these days. They did even better a few years 
later, in 1644, but on that occasion they had a stubborn resistance 
to overcome, and instead of staying months they stayed years. 
And the stakes were higher. They held a King to ransom, and 
£400,000 was the price, half on delivery and the rest later. In 
this historic transaction a Presbyterian layman was prominent— 
indeed, in it he first came into prominence. AMBROSE BARNES 
was one of the tellers who counted out the money mentioned when 
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Charles I was handed over by the Scots to the Parliamentary 
safekeeping. 

During the years of the Scottish occupation Newcastle was a 
Presbyterian town. Most of the leading Scottish ministers, 
either as Chaplains to the army, or as visitors, preached in its 
pulpits. Among them Alexander Henderson already mentioned 
engaged in a hopeless attempt to convert Charles to the Presby- 
terian ‘“‘way.” 

But all the preachers the King heard were not so gentle in their 
handling of him as was Henderson. There is the well known story 
of the one who, after a long discourse, asked the congregation to 
sing as their closing psalm No. 52, reading out the lines— 

“Why dost thou, tyrant, boast thyself 
Thy wicked works to praise?” 
whereupon the long-suffering King stood up and called on the 
congregation for No. 56— 
“Have mercy, Lord, on me I pray, 
When men would me devour ” 
to which they responded. 


Among the leaders of the Scottish Church who sojourned from 
time to time in Newcastle at this period and who helped in the 
moulding of the Presbyterian polity to fit the National Church, 
or the Church to fit the polity, in addition to Henderson, were 
Gillespie, Struthers, Rutherford, Blair, Cant, Douglas, not to 
mention Baillie the historian, whose writings have many references 
to the local Presbyterian clergy, who under the Scottish ascend- 
ency and the Commonwealth were numerous. 


There were some men of note: among them ROBERT 
JENNISON, D.D., author and preacher, was a local man, son of 
a mayor of the town who, while “‘lecturer” at All Hallows’, as 
the congregation said in petition, “laboured with extraordinary 
pains among them.” He had been superseded for Nonconformity 
and had gone abroad for some years, and on his return to the chief 
cure of souls in the town in 1644 there was something in the 
nature of a popular demonstration. The last of his published 
works, on “‘Sound Doctrine,’ 1649, was dedicated to “the 
reverend brethren and honoured friends of the Classis (Presbytery) 
of the town and county of Newcastle.” 
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Contemporary with Morton and Jennison was WILLIAM 
ALDER at St. Andrew’s. Like the others in his opinions, he 
was unlike them in his methods; his were those of the good 
pastor, the faithful teacher, the gentle guide. He died prior 
to the ejection of 1662, having been succeeded in 1647 by one 
of like mind in Stephen Dockwray. 

SAMUEL HAMMOND, Dr. Jennison’s successor was of 
humble parentage, a self-made man. A native of York, he 
came first to Newcastle as Chaplain to Sir Arthur Heselrigg, 
who had been appointed Governor on the withdrawal of the 
Scottish army. Hammond was called as chief pastor—not 
vicar—to St. Nicholas’. He said he was ready with all cheerful- 
ness to embrace the call to serve God and the town in that great 
work, finding himself and the people much in each other’s hearts. 
After leaving Newcastle he settled at Hackney, and towards the 
end of his life at least was of the Congregational ‘‘way,” as was 
his famous co-pastor WILLIAM DURANT, first at St. Nicholas’, 
later at All Hallows’, of whom more anon. 

But perhaps the most outstanding pulpit man of his time 
was in the lectureship at the Parish Church of St. Nicholas’, 
CUTHBERT SYDENHAM, M.A., “as great as a Statesman as 
a Divine.” He was of Presbyterian ordination, and was first 
employed as a draughtsman by the Westminster Assembly in 
correspondence with the Independents. In his pulpit he was a 
very Seraph, drawing round him all the most spiritually 
minded in the town. Some of his works are still read by students 
of Puritan Divinity, that on “Infant Baptism,” for instance. 

THOMAS WOLFALL (1647) and WILLIAM COLE (1652) 
were at St. John’s, followed by HENRY LEAVER, grandson of 
one aforementioned. Among those of local reputation only was 
JOHN BEWICK, brother of the first Presbyterian Mayor of the 
town in 1639. He long held a lectureship at St. Nicholas’ for 
Sunday afternoons, along with the living of Stanhope, later held 
by Bishop Butler of the “Analogy,” who himself had been 
educated for the Presbyterian ministry. Bewick was Moderator 
of the Presbytery which ordained Ralph Ward, M.A., on Sept. 
14th, 1653, at Lanchester, Co. Durham. JOHN TILSLEY, 
M.A., a graduate of Glasgow, ‘“‘an able, strict, charitable 
and eminently courageous man,” on receiving the call to 
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Newcastle, was told by his Presbytery—a Lancashire one—to 
stay where he was: a recall procured his translation in March, 
1656. He was the only Scot in the group. One wonders if that 
was the reason why ‘“‘not finding the place as beneficial as he 
expected he returned to Dean, in Lancashire.” 

There is a suggestive paragraph anent his successor: ‘The 
elders and others of St. Nicholas’ having given a Call to Mr. 
JOHN KNIGHTBRIDGE, of Peter House, Cambridge, an Order 
of the Town Council appointing him was made on March 2nd, 
1657.” 

III.—THE COMMONWEALTH. 

On the Scottish occupation ending, Newcastle was garrisoned 
by the Parliamentary army. It was always an important asset 
in time of war. It was the hearth of the country, the source of 
its coal supply; ‘without Newcastle coal London would have 
fared badly. 

Cromwell passed through the town on several occasions. On 
the first of these, in 1650, with his army, he was the guest of the 
Corporation for some days. It was a great event, celebrated by 
a great turn-out of the inhabitants to the high ground on the 
south side of the River Tyne to get a first glimpse of the Protector 
and his great fighting machine. ‘“‘Not like other armies composed 
of mercenaries of rude and profligate manners, but of sober and 
judicious volunteers, many of good family and fortune, all of 
them of honest calling and trade, who, knowing their Cause had 
ventured their all for it. Trained to the discipline of religion, 
as to that of arms, both officers and soldiers, making as many 
pious Christians as trained soldiers.” As to fanatics there were 
some wild zealots among them, but the labelling of it as an army 
of capricious enthusiasts because of the few such is grossly 
unjust. Ambrose Barnes was one who went out that day to 
welcome the army, which included the famous regiment in the 
midst of whom rode their leader—even among such men 
conspicuous. They were indeed the famous “Ironsides,” but he 
was the mighty smith who with prodigious labour had fashioned 
them into shape. Who shall say that he was not the man of the 
hour? Cromwell’s way and the Presbyterian way in matters 
political were by no means the same. The former brought in 
perhaps the most noble, and the latter the most ignoble period 
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in our history, and it was a rude justice that, when the recoil 
came from these days in Church and State, it was the Presbyterians 
who should pay the penalty. 

If Newcastle under the Scottish occupation was grave in its 
outward seeming, under the Commonwealth it was austere. 
The five Churches whitewashed and plastered into decorum were 
now plain in name as in interior—‘‘Nicholas’,” ‘‘John’s,” 
“Andrew’s,” “‘Thomas’,’—they could not ‘‘mess about” All 
Hallows’. They were still the only recognised places of worship. 
Romanists, Baptists and Friends met secretly. Toleration in 
worship was not yet among the Puritans who in Newcastle were 
either Presbyterian or Independent (the name and its meaning 
were disintegrating), the latter an increasing quantity, as the 
system which had dominated the army and was now making 
headway in the Church. 

Writing in 1654, one local historian has it that “‘there was no 
railings or disputings between the two parties—preaching in the 
same place—fasting and praying together in heavenly harmony— 
expressing nothing but kindness to each other, and as for the 
errors of the times that have disturbed so many towns in England, 
it may be said of Newcastle, as of Ireland, that the air is so pure 
that no venomous creature can live there.’”’ The Sabbath was 
kept with a rigorousness never before seen. Nothing but milk 
could be bought, and that only up till9 a.m. Reading of secular 
books was discouraged if not forbidden, as also the frivolity of 
taking a walk. Public worship, religious conversation, reading 
of the Word, and catechising, filled the day. 

But even that paled into insignificance before the observances 
of the “Fast Day.” It was the last Wednesday of each month. 
Bishop Cousin in a letter describes the observance, and the items 
of a typical day, when the public services, by opulence in prayer, 
and amplitude in preaching, lasted from 8 a.m. till 4 p.m., and 
there is record of even that being exceeded. 

But the Puritans were sowing the wind and they were to reap 
the whirlwind. They had hoped to reap a better crop, indeed 
they had been privileged to thrust in the sickle, but as in the 
previous century the essential man was removed. Then it was 
Edward VI, now it was Oliver Cromwell, of whom his successor, 
Richard, was but the shadow of a shade. He was a Presbyterian, 
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by the way, and a happier man after retirement into private life 
than ever he could have been as head of the State. With the 
return of the Stuart Monarchy the old struggle between Puritan 
and Prelatist was resumed, and all the “heavenly harmony” was 
changed to dire discord. The King’s party held that if it was 
the Independents that had cut off the late King’s head, it was the 
Presbyterians who had held him during the process, and they 
had to share in the penalties. 


IV.—THE GREAT EJECTION. 

In May, 1662, the Royal assent was given to the Act of Uni- 
formity, which provided that before the 24th day of August 
following, which was a day of ill omen—St. Bartholomew’s Day— 
every minister who held a benefice in the National Church was 
to declare his assent and consent to everything in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and if he had it not already, to undergo 
Episcopal ordination as the condition of holding ecclesiastical 
preferment. 

There was no grant of one-fifth of the stipend, such as was 
provided for when an Episcopalian had been replaced by a 
Presbyterian or an Independent under the previous regime. 

In round numbers some 2,000 Clergy of various grades refused 
to comply with the demands of the Act, and either resigned or 
were ejected from their livings up and down the country. 

Of the Presbyterian and Independent Clergy who held charges 
in Newcastle at the Restoration and the Ejection, only one 
conformed—Richard Prideaux, of All Hallows’. The rest stood 
firm to principle and went into exile at home and abroad, 
WILLIAM DURANT, who had married into a local family of 
influence, only remaining. He was joined after a short time by 
RICHARD GILPIN, ejected from Greystoke, Cumberland, and 
JOHN PRINGLE, from Eglingham, in Northumberland. 

Some three years after, HENRY LEAVER, the former 
minister of St. John’s, whose family were well to do, and 
WILLIAM THOMPSON, of Bothal, in Northumberland, ‘‘who 
had married a fortune and kept his carriage,” settled in Newcastle, 
where at short intervals they were joined by RALPH WARD, 
from Hartburn, JOHN LOMAS, from Wooler, member of a local 
family of standing, as was ROBERT PLEASANCE. These, 
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with JOHN OWEN, from Stamfordham, J. WILSON, from 
Lamesley, and J. HARVIE, all ejected or silenced ministers, 
found a haven in the town. 

In the winter of 1666 WILLIAM VEITCH, a famous covenanting 
minister from the other side of the Border, sojourned in Newcastle, 
living as Chaplain to Madame Johnstone, of Kibblesworth, whose 
husband had been Mayor of the town. 

Thus in the space of four years after the Act which was to secure 
uniformity once for all, in each of the four parishes of the town 
was a conventicle with ejected or silenced ministers preaching at 
untimely hours, night and the early morning. 

In discussing the subject of the Act of Uniformity and the 
Conventicle and Five Mile Acts, it is to be remembered that 
there were two ways of administering them in Newcastle—the 
local way, which was leisurely and considerate, with a blind eye 
on occasions, and the way of the central ecclesiastical authority, 
which was rigorous. 

Let me illustrate. Judge Jeffreys is holding the Assize in the 
town : he has been sent down to deal with those who have come 
under the penalties of the Acts rather than with felons. A list 
is placed in his hands giving the names of twenty young men who 
are therein said to meet together for prayer unlawfully, and to 
talk about religion. Resolving to make an example of them he 
despatched the sheriff and his officers for their apprehension. 
When they were brought before him he looked upon them with 
contempt and indignation, and singling out one who appeared to 
be the meanest (they had been hurried away from their occupation 
in their working dress) he said to him, “Can you read, sirrah ?” 
“Yes, my lord,” replied Thomas Vernon, the young man in 
question. ‘‘Hand him the Book,” barked the Judge, and the 
Clerk of the Court handed him the Latin Testament, which the 
youth opened without any design at Matthew vii, verses 1 and 2. 
“Ne judicate, ne judicemini,” he began to the astonishment of 
Jeffreys, who imagined him to be a poor, ignorant mechanic. 
“Construe it, Sirrah !’’ cried his Lordship, thinking to intimidate 
him. ‘Judge not lest ye be judged, for with what judgment 
ye judge ye shall be judged.” Struck dumb with astonishment 
for a while, Jeffreys recovered himself sufficiently to send the 
young men to prison, where they lay, local tradition says, till the 
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death of Charles II, when they were set at liberty with the 
assurance that it was only the new King’s coming to the throne 
which had released them. 

On the other hand, there is correspondence between the Bishop 
of Durham and the Mayor and Aldermen of Newcastle, in which 
the latter are urged to put the law against Nonconformists in 
motion, and are reproached for their slackness. There is some 
plain speaking in the Bishop’s letter, and a reference to a rumour 
that the Mayor’s wife was present at a recent Conventicle, an 
expression of regret that he has not been furnished with the names 
of the preachers, or rather the Christian names, which would be 
needed to commit the ringleaders Gilpin, Pringle, Durant and 
Leaver, concluding with a warning as to what the King and his 
Council expected of them. 

The Mayor’s reply pleaded lack of evidence to convict, but a 
second letter from the Bishop, who had his own means of securing 
the evidence, gave the Mayor details of times and places of 
meeting, and went on to say, “All of which you surely might have 
had knowledge of, and if you had not, give me leave to say with 
no offence, that you are very great strangers to the affairs of your 
own town.” The date of this was December 22nd, 1668, and six 
months later the ringleaders and the Conventicles were still 
unmolested. 

On July 6th, 1669, Bishop Cousin sent a final warning, threaten- 
ing to report the Authorities to the King and Council, “the 
consequences of which they might readily foresee.” 

This coerced the Mayor, Ralph Jennison. He received in- 
formation that on the previous Sabbath a number of persons, 
as many as 150, had met at the house of William Durant, in 
Pilgrim Street, under the pretence of religious worship, spalm 
singing, and prayer. They were overheard, and the Sergeant 
had in the name of the Mayor broken in upon the assembly and 
had dispersed them. 

By a similar visit to the house of Dr. Richard Gilpin, in the 
White Friars, at 6 a.m. on a Sabbath morning a fortnight later, 
a similar assembly was discovered. They had been seen going 
in one by one not to attract attention. The Vicar of the Parish 
was made aware of the fact, and he along with the wardens and 
constables broke in, took their names, and dispersed the gathering. 
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When we state that the sworn declaration and the list of persons 
present at these two Conventicles included the four preachers 
mentioned, five past Sheriffs, four ex-Mayors, one future Mayor, 
several of the Aldermen, the town physician, the town surveyor, 
and about thirty well to do Burgesses with, in some cases, their 
wives, one gets an idea of the reason of the reluctance to move 
in the matter. 

There was a later charge in November of the same year, 
mentioning an unlawful gathering at the house of Dr. Pringle 
from 4 to 8 in the morning, but local records are silent as to the 
prosecutions, if any. 

It was to their credit that Royalists and Episcopalians in 
Newcastle were more than indulgent to their Nonconformist 
fellows. The fact of the matter seems to be that the real 
atmosphere of the town was neither the sober one of the Scottish 
occupation, the austere one of the Commonwealth, nor the 
frivolous one of the Restoration. At that stage in its history 
trade and not religion was the link that bound the average 
citizen in the bundle of life, and this has largely been true of it 
ever since. 

The unofficial reason for the laxity complained of by the Bishop 
was that you could not do business with a man six days of the 
week and prosecute him for his religious opinions on the seventh. 


The axiom of business first is not unknown even in this present. 


Then again Nonconformists were not in a hopeless minority, 
either in numbers or in influence. Among what is known as the 
“County Families” the Duke of Northumberland had been a lay 
member of the Westminster Assembly, and among well known 
local families of the Presbyterian ‘‘way”’ were the Ogles of Kirkley, 
the Hazelriggs of Swarland, the Middletons of Belsay, the 
Liddles of Ravensworth, the Horsleys of Milbourne, the ancestors 
of the present Lord Decies, the Delavals of Delaval, one of the 
branches of the Collingwoods—the Admiral’s family, while others 
like the Vanes of Raby and the Claverings of Axwell had inter- 
married with the Presbyterian ministry, and most of those 
mentioned had maintained since the Ejection, in their private 
chapels, causes which after the Revolution developed into 
congregations which are included in our Communion to the 
present day. 
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Also prominent laymen in the town were too numerous to 
mention, with the exception of Alderman Ambrose Barnes, the 
real leader of the Presbyterian interest over a long period, who 
was a tower of strength, and whose home was a haven of refuge 
for the people and preachers of his party. He came to Newcastle 
as an apprentice to a merchant adventurer, as they described 
themselves in those days, and lived there till his death in 1710. 
His master entirely confided in him ; the burden of his business 
was laid upon him, and it flourished mightily in all its branches. 

There was a fellow apprentice (one of the Salvins of Croxdale) 
who was an idle dog. He was Barnes’ bedfellow, and kept such 
disorderly hours that the latter never knew when he came to bed, 
while he on the contrary never knew when Barnes got up. The 
latter prospered, became his own master, married into a family 
of rank, had a son Recorder of Berwick, another in the Independent 
Ministry ; others were a source of trouble to him. His place of 
business was in the “Side,” and he was a parishioner of All 
Hallows’. His house was in the ‘‘Close,” the riverside street, 
the grounds reaching down to the river. Hence he was enabled 
to reach home or leave by water unobserved, especially in the 
days before the Toleration, when he lived for long by stealth in 
his own home for fear of Jeffreys and those like minded. 

It vexed the latter much that he could not lay hands on Barnes, 
who was so deep seated in the love of his townsmen that he always 
had warning of any trouble afoot, and kept a horse ready saddled 
on the Gateshead side of the river. 

A fine example of a neighbour was one, an Episcopalian, who 
for years, unknown to Barnes, paid his fines for non-attendance 
at the Parish Church. And another, Vicar Marsh, of St. Nicholas’, 
would steal along of a night to the dark house in the Close 
to pay his respectful visits, and throwing the blame of the 
rigorous proceedings of those in ecclesiastical authority on the 
misfortunes of the times. Barnes was for a time deprived of his 
municipal honours and his business brought low, but he lived to 
see the Toleration and the Revolution, to be an Alderman of 
Newcastle again, to be a correspondent of James II in his 
negotiations anent religious liberty, onward through the reign of 
William and Mary, enjoying the friendship of the former, into 
that of Queen Anne. He had seen, he said, the symbols of 
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municipal authority carried one day to the Church, another day 
to the Mass House, and on yet another to the Dissenting Meeting. 
When his grave in St. Nicholas’ Churchyard was opened some 
years after for the interment of one of his family, an aged man, 
seeing his skull in the hands of the gravedigger, said, “Lord, what 
are we? That was once the wisest head in the north of England.” 


V.—INDULGENCE AND TOLERATION. 


But the darkest hour precedes the dawn; and in March, 1672, 
a “Royal Indulgence’ superseded the penal laws against 
“Dissenters,” and their “teachers,” which was the Episcopal 
description of their ministry, and their ‘‘meetings” were licensed, 
in private houses in Newcastle, applications for public buildings 
being refused. : 

There were six licensed ‘“‘teachers” in Newcastle, viz., ‘In 
pursuance of our declaration of March 15th, 1672, we do hereby 
permit and allow and license HENRY LEAVER of the persuasion 
commonly called Presbyterian, to be a teacher and to teach in 
any place licensed and allowed by us in our Declaration,” etc., etc. 
WILLIAM DURANT, whose licence in similar terms as an 
Independent teacher is still preserved in the Deacons’ Room at 
St. James’ Church, Newcastle. RICHARD GILPIN and JOHN 
PRINGLE, who had each graduated in Medicine, held similar 
licences as Presbyterian teachers, as did WILLIAM VEITCH, 
in his mother’s name of Johnstone. 

Among the licences for places was one for the home of GEO. 
BENDELL, one of those present at the Conventicles aforemen- 
tioned. ‘“‘We have allowed and do allow of a room or rooms in 
the house of George Bendell to be a place for such as do not 
conform to the Church of England, and of the persuasion called 
P. or I., to meet and assemble in order to their public worship 
and devotions, and we conclude by calling on all officers Civil 
and Military to hinder any tumult or disturbance, and to protect 
them in the same meetings.” 

All the evidence points to the house of Dr. Gilpin in the White 
Friars in the west end of the town as the Presbyterian centre, 
and to the house of William Durant in Pilgrim Street as the 
Independent. 

In 1674 Parliament voted the Indulgence illegal, and the 
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licences were withdrawn, but in Newcastle the authorities sheltered 
themselves behind the King’s intention and reverted to their 
old policy of /aissez-faire, and this time there seemed to be none 
in authority anxious to make trouble. 

For the next decade the tale of persecution ebbed and flowed, 
James II in turn granting an “Indulgence,” probably for the 
sake of including the Roman Catholics in its scope. Henry 
Leaver had died in 1673, leaving Dr. Gilpin and Dr. Pringle, 
who favoured the Presbyterian ‘‘way,”’ and William Durant, the 
Independent. His brother. John, a Presbyterian minister at 
Canterbury, and a writer of some note, dedicated one of his books 
to “the Magistrates, Ministers and Inhabitants of Newcastle, for 
their kindness to my brother William.” The latter, who had 
married into the Clavering family, died in 1681. His tombstone 
was built into the vestibule of the Unitarian Church in Newcastle, 
and as mentioned before the Independents possess his preaching 
licence. His people threw in their lot with the Presbyterians 
under Dr. Gilpin and Dr. Pringle, who, tired of the uncertainty 
and inconvenience of the ‘“‘Church in the house,” took a risk 
and in anticipation of the Revolution Settlement, by which 


Nonconformists received recognition as part of the body politic, 
projected their first Meeting House, one of the earliest in the 
country. 

It was known as the CLOSE GATE MEETING, and stood on 
the North side of the Western entrance to the Town, by the 
Close Gate in the Town Wall. The foundation was probably 
1682, for in a local will of 1679-1680 they are referred to as still 
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in the ‘“‘Conventicle,” while in a letter in the British Museum of 
Dr. Gilpin’s, discovered by the late Dr. Grant, they are in the 
Close Gate Meeting in 1683. 

It was typical of some 1,000 such, built about the opening years 
of the 18th Century. Built for seating capacity 800 to 1,000, 
with house for the minister, on land belonging to a member of 
the Congregation, in it Presbyterians and Independents wor- 
shipped under the dual ministry till the death of Dr. Pringle in 
1690, and for the next decade RICHARD GILPIN, M.D., carried 
on alone, or later with assistants. 

Like his great-uncle Bernard Gilpin, the apostle of the North, 
he was a man of culture and refinement, who had achieved fame 
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as preacher and Presbyterian leader before coming to Newcastle. 
He had drawn up the “‘Argument for the Cumberland and West- 
morland Puritans’ and had refused the Bishopric of Carlisle, 
while his ‘“‘Demonologia Sacra” had established his repute as an 
author and divine. He had also taken a medical degree and 
practised in Newcastle with such success that persons of means 
would not consider all had been done in an emergency if Dr. 
Gilpin had not been consulted. Calamy described him as 
“designed by God for a great work in the Church, and signally 
qualified for it. Nothing that was expected in a man, a scholar, 
a physician or a divine was lacking in him.” 

Here, then, strongly entrenched in the town which had known 
them for a century and ahalf, the Revolution found the Newcastle 
Presbyterians. 
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“Fasti” of English Presbyterian 
Theological Students. 


By Ws. B. SHaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A., Scot. 
(Seventh Instalment.) 


1850. 
PEARCE, DAVID BLAIR. 

A member of the Maryport congregation, little is known of this 
student, beyond what is contained in the original certificate 
granted to him by his Presbytery. 

His arts course was taken at Edinburgh University and in 
April, 1849, he applied to the Presbytery of Cumberland to be 
taken under their oversight as a student of divinity. 

After examination it was in November agreed to recommend 
him to the Professors as a student, and he appears to have attended 
classes for the session 1849-1850. 

His studies were then continued for three sessions at New 
College, and in the summer of 1853 the Presbytery of Cumberland 
being satisfied with his credentials agreed to ask leave of the 
Synod of 1854 to license him. There is no record of this having 
taken place, but, in September, being then resident within the 
bounds of the Free Presbytery of Dumfries, it was agreed to 
comply with his request for transfer thereto. 

Nothing further is known of his career. 

WILSON, THE REV. WILLIAM. 

The second son and third of the three surviving children of 
Francis Wilson, of the Lothians, Scotland, by his wife, Margaret, 
daughter of Frank Oliphant, of Edinburgh, William Wilson, the 
subject of this notice, was born in 1818 at Walleyford, a tiny 
colliery village near Musselburgh, in the shire of Edinburgh. 

The house in which he and his only sister, Margaret Oliphant 
Wilson, the novelist, were born has been described by the latter 
in her story ‘‘ Isabel Dysart” as “a pleasant homely house with 
a projecting half turret enclosing the staircase, as in many houses 
in the Lothians, the passages and kitchen downstairs floored 
with red brick, and a delightful large low drawing room above 
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with five greenish windows looking out upon Arthur’s Seat in the 
distance and a ghost of Edinburgh.” 

The long connection between Margaret Oliphant and the 
famous house of Blackwood is well known, and it has’ been asserted 
that she inherited her literary ability from her mother, but for 
her father’s side of the house Dr. William Carruthers, who knew 
the family well, said he “ knew of no writer of English who put 
his thoughts in more beautiful and expressive language ’”’ than 
her cousin, George Wilson, (the bosom friend of Principal John 
Cairns), who was Professor of Technology in Edinburgh University. 
George Wilson’s younger daughter, Jeannie, became the wife of 
Frank Wilson, the elder brother of Margaret Oliphant and the 
subject of this sketch. George Wilson’s eldest son, Sir Daniel 
Wilson, became Principal of University College, Toronto. 

Francis Wilson’s calling as a Customs officer led to the removal 
of the household to Glasgow, and in 1840 to Liverpool, in which 
city William’s education was continued at the school kept by the 
Rev. George Brown, M.A., LL.D., at St. Michael’s. The Wilsons 
first lived in Great Homer Street and then at 22, Juvenal Street— 
classical in name but in nothing else, commented Mrs. Oliphant. 
They connected themselves with St. Peter’s Scotch Church, 
Scotland Road, the foundation stone of which was laid by George 
Armstrong, Esq., on March 22nd, 1842. The Scottish Disruption 
in the following year brought about a change in theircircumstances; 
the Church of Scotland claimed the property and the congregation 
was ejected. The Wilson family being strongly Radical adhered 
to the great majority that “went out.” Services were con- 
tinued in the Carpenter’s Hall, Bond Street, over which the Rev. 
John Wiseman was inducted in May, 1845. Contemporary with 
these events was the opening of a Relief Fund for the benefit of 
the workers, and of this fund Mr. Wilson, senior, was appointed 
treasurer, and his two sons were brought in as helpers. Mrs. 
Oliphant records ‘it as the means of bringing Frank in, up to 
this time everything that was good except in respect to the 
Church. He got interested in the poor and began to come to 
church with us, and both sons became elders, Frank being session 
clerk.” Of William, the subject of this notice, his sister wrote 
“ Willie, always careless, always kind, ready to do anything for 
anybody, but who had already come by some defect in life . . . 
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and who was at home idle, took charge of administering his 
father’s fund, and used to go about the poor streets with a cart 
of coals behind him and his pockets stuffed with orders for bread 
and provisions of all kinds That he had done so poorly 
for himself was bitter, but that he did so well for the poor was 
sweet . . . . and such a vindication of the bright-eyed, sweet- 
tempered unfortunate who was never anybody’s enemy but his 
own.” 

In June, 1846, William Wilson had occasion for some sharp 
differences with his minister, the Rev. John Wiseman, regarding 
plans for a church of Gothic design that had been prepared by a 
friend of the Wilson brothers. The latter, along with a fellow 
office bearer, Thomas Kidd—a deacon—addressed a letter to 
Mr. Wiseman making complaints about his faults of omission 
and commission. 

From original documents in possession of the Presbyterian 
Historical Society it would appear that a “‘ fama” developed 
with a counter “‘ fama ” against Kidd, although these documents 
show the “ fama ” had its origin with Frank and William Wilson. 
The Presbytery suspended Mr. Wiseman for eight months. The 
evidence taken from Mrs. Wilson and her daughter and signed by 
them is available and makes interesting if sad reading. 

After many failures and a long illness “‘ which we were in hopes 
had purified him from all his defects,’’ William Wilson studied at 
London University, and in October, 1846, became a student of 
theology at the English Presbyterian College and took classes 
under Professors Campbell and Lorimer. Unlike most of his 
fellow students, he was a full time student, though the report for 
the second session records him as a defective one. Once more 
he fell into his old vice and debt and misery, and had still another 
term of study, so his sister Margaret (Mrs. Oliphant) was sent 
back with him to take care of him. It was whilst they were stay- 
ing together for his last term that Wilson took his sister’s MS of 
“‘ Margaret Maitland ’’—an enthusiastic Free Church story—to 
Colburn, the publisher, who accepted it. She tells us they lodged 
near Burton Crescent, where “ she stayed in the parlour whilst 
Willie was at his lectures. Afterwards, he came in and I went 
out with him for a walk. He was as good as he could be, docile 
and sweet-tempered and never rebellious. and I, a little dragon 
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(she was ten years her brother’s junior) watching over him with 
remorseless anxiety. I discovered, I remember, a trifling bill 
which had not been included when his debts were paid, and I 
took my small fierce measures that it should never reach my 
mother’s ears, nor trouble her. I ordained that for two days in 
the week we should give up our mid-day meal and make up at the 
evening one, which we called supper, for the want of it. On these 
days accordingly, he did not come home, or came only to fetch 
me, and we went out for a long walk, sustaining ourselves with a 
bun until it should be time to come home to tea. He agreed to 
this ordinance without a murmer—my poor, good, tender-hearted, 
simple-minded Willie.” 

During these days William and Margaret Wilson together 
attended Regent Square under the ministry of Dr. James Hamilton. 
At the request of Mrs. William Hamilton—Edward Irving’s 
sister-in-law—Margaret Wilson wrote the very scarce “ Israel 
Waiting for Her King ”’ as a contribution to a bazaar held by the 
ladies of the Church in aid of the Synod’s Mission to Corfu. 

On March 6th, 1850, William Wilson was licensed by the 
Presbytery of Lancashire, and that very day Thomas Kidd, his 
co-signatory in the Wiseman “‘ fama,” was summoned to answer 
a charge of a pecuniary character that occurred during Wilson’s 
tenure as Church Treasurer. It is said that Robert Barbour 
paid the dues. Perhaps that was the reason Margaret Wilson 
dedicated to him her next story—‘‘ Caleb Field.” 

William Wilson was called to Etal in the Presbytery of Berwick, 
as colleague and assistant to the aged Rev. David Aitken, who 
for over 60 years had ministered to that border congregation. 
The call being accepted, he was on October 24th, 1850, ordained 
and inducted twelfth minister in the succession. 

Writing from Liverpool the previous day, his sister addressed 
to him the fine lines ‘‘ The Christian Vigil,’ which appeared in the 
following month’s issue of the monthly “‘ Messenger.’”’ There 
she bade him :— 

“‘ Disrobe thee of thine ancient cares, 
Thy doubts, thy sorrows, thine alarms, 
And ’mid the solemn breath of prayer, 

Watch thine arms.” 

His venerable colleague died on October 12th, 1851, aged 88 

years, and Wilson assumed full pastoral responsibility. He was 
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in his 3lst year when settled there, and in his first round of visita- 
tion he was accompanied by William Jeurs, the clerk or precentor 
of the congregation, who had been connected with it for fifty 
years. His family were extremely anxious about him, and so 
long as he wrote home about every second day there was an 
uneasy satisfaction. Stories are told of his “ failing” or desire 
for something strong. 

Notwithstanding this weakness his visitations were highly 
appreciated and he preached with power and effect. 

“ One day without warning, except that his letters had begun 
to fail a little,” writes Mrs. Oliphant, ‘“‘ my mother received an 
anonymous letter about him. She went off that evening, travell- 
ing all night to Edinburgh, which was the quickest way, and then 
to Berwick.”” She remained a few miserable days, and Mrs. 
Oliphant describes how her mother “‘ brought him back with her, 
finally defeated in the battle which he was quite unfit to wage. 
He must have been about thirty-three, in the prime of strength 
and youth: but except for a wavering and uncertain interval 
now and then, he never got out of the mire nor was he able to 
support himself again. I remember,” she continues, “ the 
horrible moment of his coming home. Frank and I went down 
to the ferry, I suppose at Birkenhead, to meet the travellers. 
We were all very grave, not a word of reproach did anyone say, 
but to be cheerful, to talk about nothing was impossible. We 
drove up in silence to the house where we lived (then in Birken- 
head), asking a faint question now and then about the journey. 
I remember that Willie had with him a little dog called Brownie, 
and the relief this creature was, which did not understand being 
shut up in the carriage and made little jumps at the window, had 
to be petted and restrained, and so broke the horrible silence. 
An angel could scarcely have done more for us. When we got 
home there was the settling down in idleness, the hopeless decision 
of any wretched possibility there might be for him.” 

Meanwhile the Presbytery of Berwick had given judgment of 
deposition, which act was carried out on February 15th, 1852, 
and on that day intimated to the congregation at Etal, in which 
all seemed to acquiesce. 

Mrs. Oliphant continues the thread thus :—“ The days and 
weeks and months in which he smoked and read old novels and 
the papers, and, most horrible of all, got to content himself with 
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that life. I had been in the habit of copying out carefully, quite 
proud of my neat MS, all my books, now becoming a recognised 
feature of the family life. It struck us all as a fine idea that 
Willie might copy them for me, and retrieve a sort of fictitious 
independence by getting ten per cent. upon the price of them: 
and I really think he felt quite comfortable on this.”’ 

Such was the end of William Wilson’s sixteen months’ ministry. 
The following May, the 26th, 1853, Wilson wrote to the Presbytery 
of Berwick petitioning for the restoration of his ministerial status. 
It resolved to throw no obstacles in the way, but deemed it 
desirable that a little longer time should elapse to render the way 
clear to both parties, and meantime he should apply for member- 
ship of the congregation he was attending, as an indispensable 
preliminary. 

Wilson took to writing and produced “ John Drayton,” 
*‘Ailsford,” and, in 1854, ‘“‘ Matthew Paxton,” a three volume 
novel, published by Hurst & Blackett, described by critics as a 
feeble effort. Matthew Paxton was not a fictitious but a real 
name, the owner of it was for many years to be seen attending 
to his ordinary duties at Etal. The book describes the country- 
side and the people with fidelity. In this novel many English 
Presbyterians appear. The Academy is the English Presbyterian 
College of that day at 16, Exeter Hall ; Peters is Principal Lorimer; 
Hughes, Professor Hugh Campbell; Weaver, Robert Fleming, a 
student ; Wurly, Mr. Andrew Hardie, former minister of Monk- 
wearmouth, now known as North Bridge Street, Sunderland ; 
Ayton, the Rev. David Aitken, minister of Etal; James, the 
Rev. James Stewart, M.A., of Norham; and Willie Sibbit is 
William Jeurs, the precentor. 

After his sister’s marriage in 1852, Wilson removed to London, 
where his parents also took up their home, and regularly attended 
Regent Square Church. 

Mr. Wilson took up his abode for some time in a small clachan 
on the shores of Loch Lomond, after which he wandered off to 
Italy. There he sold photographs for Robert Macpherson, the 
painter, who had given up painting for photography, Wilson 
selling the prints and pouring out stores of knowledge to the 
wonder and amazement of Macpherson. Such is the picture we 
get of William Wilson in 1863. 

He died and was buried in Rome upon a date unknown. 
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“Fasti” of the 
English Presbyterian Ministry. 


1836-1876. 
By Ws. B. SuHaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot. 
(Fifth Instalment) 


THE REV. JAMES CHALMERS BURNS, 
D.D., Queen’s Coll., Canada, 1884. 

The second son of the Rev. James Burns, M.A., forty years 
minister of the First Charge, Brechin, by his wife Christina, 
daughter of James Chalmers (1742-1810), founder and proprietor 
of the ‘Aberdeen Journal,” he was born at Brechin Manse on 
March 29th, 1809. 

Both his paternal and maternal forbears were of ancient lineage, 
John Burne, of Larbert, Stirlingshire, who died in 1636, being 
described as the eighth John of that name. Thomas Chalmer, 
of Strichen, who was alive in 1468, numbered many ministers, 
lawyers and professors amongst his descendants, four of whom 
became Principals of Scottish Universities. 

Dr. James Burns was educated at Brechin school, from whence, 
a mere boy of 14 years, he matriculated at Glasgow University, 
where he took the full Arts Course, though he left without taking 
a degree. From Glasgow James Burns went to Edinburgh, where 
he studied Divinity under Chalmers, after which he was licensed 
by the Presbytery of Brechin on October 5th, 1831. 

Mr. Burns then spent about a year as assistant to the Rev. 
Dr. James Buchanan at North Leith Parish Church, leaving on 
accepting a call to the oldest Scots Church in the Metropolis. 
On April 27th, 1837, Mr. Burns was ordained and inducted 
Sixteenth Minister in the pastoral succession of the ancient Scots 
Church London Wall, in the Presbytery of London, vacant by 
the removal of the Rev. William King Tweedie, D.D., to Keith, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Mr. Burns had only been settled three years when, in 1840, he 
was elected 

MODERATOR 
of the Fourth Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England in 
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connection with the Church of Scotland, which was meeting that 
year at Newcastle-on-Tyne. Of his conduct in the Chair a good 
picture is given in Dr. McLean’s diary, which will be published 
in this “Journal’’ for 1941. 

From September 14th, 1841, to November 2nd, 1843, Dr. Burns 
was Clerk of the Scots Presbytery of London, which office afforded 
him many opportunities to interest and educate English people 
in the principles of the Disruption, and along with Dr. James 
Hamilton he acted as honorary secretary of its London Committee, 
and both ministers were members of the First General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland. It was on the occasion of that 
visit to Scotland that there came to him the Call to become First 
Minister of Kirkliston Free Church, which he accepted, and on 
November 30th, 1843, was inducted thereto. 

The new church at Kirkliston, the foundation stone of which 
was laid by Dr. Thomas Chalmers, was the gift to the Free Church 
of Scotland of James Maitland Hog, Esq., of Kirkliston, and was 
opened for public worship the day Dr. Burns was inducted. 

The worthy Doctor served the Free Church with great devotion, 
and during the summer months supplied for the Continental 
Committee the stations at Lausanne, Cannes and Aix-les-Bains, 
which afforded him an acquaintance with Continental life that 
did much to widen his theological outlook. For many years he 
was Convener of the Colonial Committee of the Free Church, 
visiting Canada in the winter of 1849-1850, supplying for six 
months Chalmers’ Church, Quebec, and Cote Street, Montreal. 
In 1874 he was again there in company with the Rev. James Hood 
Barclay, D.D., of Edinburgh. 

In 1879 Dr. Burns was chosen 

MODERATOR 
of the 36th General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
and, partly as a memorial, Mrs. Hog of Kirkliston erected a 
beautiful spire to the church built by her husband. 

Though Dr. Burns has not written voluminously, all that came 
from his pen is distinguished by a peculiar charm and much 
literary grace. His sketch of the Life and Ministry of Dr. Bruce, 
his Selected Remains of Islay Burns, D.D., and his “London 
Reminiscences” in the Annals of the Disruption are characteristic 
of his writings, while his famous Disruption Sermon “‘Christ’s 
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Sovereignty,” preached during his London ministry, is well known 
for its burning eloquence. 

In June, 1887, on the occasion of his ministerial jubilee, he was 
presented with his portrait painted by William Hole, R.S.A., and 
three years afterwards Dr. Burns retired from the active duties 
of the ministry, the Rev. Robert Lendrum, M.A., being appointed 
his successor. Mr. Lendrum married Dr. Burns’ elder grandchild 
—a daughter of Sir James Guthrie, P.R.C.A. 

Dr. Burns passed away at his home, ‘‘Milrig,”’ 53, Braid Road, 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday, November 27th, 1892, in the 84th 
year of his age and the 55th year of his ministry, and was interred 
in Kirkliston Churchyard. 

Dr. Burns married in August, 1838, Anne (died October 17th, 
1884), daughter of Commander Thomas Robertson, R.N., of 
Leith, and had issue :— 

(1) Susan Robertson, unmarried, born August 7th, 1839; died 

at Edinburgh, August 24th, 1914. 

Christina Chalmers, born 1843 ; married her cousin, James 
Guthrie, J.P., Banker, of Pitforthie, Brechin, son of 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D. She died December 14th, 1923. 
Anne Jemima Guthrie, born June 19th, 1845; married 
her cousin, Charles John Guthrie, K.C., LL.D., Senator of 
the College of Justice (Lord Guthrie), also son of Dr. 
Thomas Guthrie. She died May 28th, 1927. 

Alice Mary, unmarried, born 1850; died at Edinburgh, 
February 25th, 1927. 

James Thomas, unmarried, born March 14th, 1852; died 
July 30th, 1881. 

William Charles Mansfield, born July llth, 1860; died 
July 7th, 1864. 


CORRIGENDA. 
“Journal,” Part III, Vol. VI, May, 1938, p. 256, should read :— 
Mr. Turner married Jessy (1785-1852), widow of James Carr, 
of Workington. 
Mr. Turner’s age was 49 years, not 45 years, being born 1793. 





Rev. JAMES CHALMERS BURNS, D.D. 


1809 ~ 1892 
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Presbyteriana. 


WILLIAM AMES (1567-1633). 


He was a Cambridge Puritan, who spent the greater part of his 
ministerial life in the Low Countries (D.N.B.). He was well 
acquainted with the Predestinarian controversy, and appears to 
have taken some part in the debates at the Synod of Dort. 

In 1641, eight years after his death, his “Analytical Exposition 
of Both the Epistles of the Apostle Peter’’ was printed in London, 
and the views in it coincide with those of the original founders of 
the “Puritan” party. In 1605, William Bradshaw, a Puritan 
divine trained at Cambridge, had written “English Puritanisme,” 
in which the influence of Cartwright is direct. Five years after- 
wards, Dr. Ames published (? in Holland) a Latin translation of 
Bradshaw’s pamphlet, with a preface of his own. In 1641, this 
Latin edition was printed in English, and in England, without 
the preface, but with the name of Dr. Ames on the title page. 
This explains how the authorship of “English Puritanisme’’ is 
usually attributed to Dr. Ames. For this information we are 
indebted to Mr. S. K. Jones, B.A., Librarian of Dr. Williams’ 
Library, London. 


PETER HEYLYN (1600-1662). 


He was a Royalist who spent his efforts and his extensive 
knowledge of the previous hundred years of European history in 
support of the cause of Charles I. In 1670, his son, Henry, 
published a small folio edition, imploring the patronage of Parlia- 
ment for ‘‘a post-humous birth of my dear and honoured father’s 
laborious mind.” The title was ‘‘Aerius Redivivus”—apparently 
the selection of Henry. The book is a partisan account of the 
Presbyterians from 1536 to 1647. As the Presbyterians every- 
where were antagonists of the Christological views of Arius, the 
title is sinister. This form of spelling the name of Arius was 
generally adopted. In 1588 Bancroft preached a sermon at 
St. Paul’s Cross, and in it (p. 17, 1636 Edition) he tells his auditors 
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how Arius “entered into a schism.” In defiance of his Bishop, 
Arius asserted that “a bishop and a presbyter is all one in the 
Word of God.” The title of Heylyn’s book had therefore no 
relation to the Christology of Arius, but to the fundamental 
position which the Puritan divines had taken up on the subject 
of the equality of presbyters ; a position they maintained with 
consistency throughout. 


BIBLIA SACRA, 1669. 


This is a rare volume, a copy of which is in my possession. 
It consists of two versions of Scripture, in Latin. The first is a 
version of the Old Testament prepared by Tremellius, with the 
assistance of Junius. The second is a Latin translation of Beza’s 
version of the Greek New Testament. 

The book was printed at Amsterdam in 1669, and there is a 
preface, in Latin, by Andreas Rivetus. 

Immanuel Tremellius was a converted Italian Jew, who spent 
the remainder of his life teaching Hebrew at Lucca, Strasburg, 
Cambridge, Hornbach, Heidelberg and Sédan ; dying in the year 
1580, aged 70. When at Heidelberg, he prepared an edition of 
the Old Testament from Hebrew MSS, and an edition of the New 
Testament from Syriac; rendering both versions in Latin. 

Presumably (but without an actual examination) this Amsterdam 
book contains his edition of the Old Testament. It is known that 
before the death of Tremellius, Junius was giving some assistance, 
and, after his death, Junius revised the work of Tremellius, his 
father-in-law, and the first edition of the whole Bible appeared in 
England in 1580. 

The editions of the New Testament that appeared in England 
under the name of Laurence Tomson were based on the New 
Testament of Beza, and a copy in my possession, dated as late as 
1631, contains the notes of Junius on “Revelation.” 

The Tomson editions of the New Testament were published 
with the object of counteracting the popularity of the “Geneva” 
Bible and of modifying its “Notes.” A valuable comparison of 
“Tomson” and “Geneva” is in a pamphlet published 1937, 
by Mr. Charles Eason, M.A., Dublin. 
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Regarding the second portion of this Amsterdam book, it is 
described on the title page as ‘A Theod. Beza é Graeco in Latinum 
versum.”” This is ambiguous, and raises questions into which 
we cannot enter here. Castellio’s notorious version of Scripture 
had given great offence to Calvin, Whittingham, Knox, Bullinger 
and Beza; and the year after Castellio’s death, Beza published 
an edition of the Greek New Testament accompanied with 
“Annotations” and a “Responsio” to Castellio’s renderings. 
In 1582 Beza published another edition of his Greek New Testa- 
ment, a splendid volume in folio, printed at Geneva. In it were 
the 1564 “Annotationes” and “Responsio.” The year before 
(1581), Beza had made a gift of a famous MS to the University of 
Cambridge, which now goes under the designation ‘Codex Bezae.”’ 

In this Amsterdam book there are no “‘annotations,” and only 
the Latin text of Beza. Without discussing the subject further, 
we would point out that in the 1582 edition of Beza there were 
two Latin texts, printed in parallel columns, with the Greek ; 
one, “Vetus” [Vulgate], the other “Nova.” The latter is almost 
certain to be the one in the Amsterdam book, viz., Beza’s own 
translation of the Greek text he had adopted, which was basedupon 
Codex Bezae and the text of the Greek New Testament of 
Robert Stephen, with the addition of sertain portions of the 
N.T. from the Syriac and Arabic versions of Tremellius. 

In a survey of English translations of the Bible (written in 
1744, published 1760) Dr. Brett, a Cambridge scholar, stated 
that the Tremellius-Junius-Beza edition was ‘common in Eng- 
land,” and adds, “‘but I think the Vulgate is the only Latin 
translation made use of in our University schools.” 

This Amsterdam book is a small quarto, bound in snakeskin, 
gilt-edged, and with two silver clasps. It appears to have been 
given to Thomas, Earl of Coningesby, or purchased by him soon 
after its publication. At 19 years of age, he married the daughter 
of a Barbados merchant, living at Eye, Herefordshire. 

On a blank page of the book, the following entries have been 
made in a 17th century hand-writing : ‘“Meliora Coningesby was 
born Dec. 6, 1675; Barbara, born Easter day, Apl. 15, 1677; 
Phillipa, born 16 Apl. [1677]; C Coningesby born Apl. 13, 
1679.” The sex of the last-named is not given. Evidently 
Barbara and Phillipa were twins. The marriage brought Thomas 
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and his estate into difficulties (D.N.B.). Thomas had an ancestor 

who was a cousin of Sir Philip Sidney, the famous Elizabethan, 

and the great-grandmother of Thomas was christened ‘‘Phillipa.” 
J.H.C. 





A FRENCH SERVICE-BOOK, 1672. 


In 1672, Estienne Lucas, a book-merchant, whose shop was at 
the Sign of the Golden Bible, Rue Chartiére, Paris, published 
‘Les Pseaumes de David,” for sale at Charenton, a notable 
Protestant centre. 

Upon examination, we find it is a complete Service-Book. The 
first portion consists of 150 Psalms in French rhyme, each psalm 
having a separate, or “proper” tune. The name of Marot is 
attached to 44, and the name of Beza to 103 ; the remaining three 
psalms having no name attached. 

In the year 1542, Clement Marot.had published 30 psalms (vide 
Dr. A. B. Fulton’s articles in this “Journal,” year 1933, p. 61), 
so that this 1672 edition, containing 14 additional psalms, must 
have been dependent upon another edition of Marot. 

The popularity of psalm-singing among Protestants began with 
the introduction of it by Marot, at the French Court. Calvin 
approved of the innovation, Sternhold introduced it into the 
English Court. Hopkins followed it up by turning more psalms 
into English rhyme ; and by the year 1554, when Whittingham 
and other English refugees arrived at Frankfort, the custom had 
sprung up in France, Holland, Italy, Spain and Scotland. 

Beza was an intimate friend of Whittingham, and both were 
skilled in poetry and music, so we may assume that while Beza 
was completing the work of Marot (finished in 1561), Whittingham, 
at Geneva, was consulting with his friend at Lausanne, and, during 
his years of exile, was learning from Beza how he could make 
his own contribution to English psalmody. 

The second portion of this 1672 Service-Book consists of items 
directly traceable to Calvin. It contains the Apostles’ Creed 
and the “Forme” which Calvin followed at Geneva. English 
liturgiologists are accustomed to call this the ‘Geneva’ form, 
because it was adopted by those English refugees who settled for 
several years at Geneva; although it was first adopted by the 
same group when they arrived at Frankfort-on-Main in 1554. 
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This 1672 Service-Book also contains Calvin’s Catechism and 
several of the prayers from his “Forme.” A notable omission is 
his ‘Brief Confession,’’ which was quite unsuitable for worship 
in the 17th Century, one of the clauses being: “I detest all 
heresies condemned by the Council of Nice... . along with all 
the errors revived by Servetus and his followers.” 

This book is small (12mo) for the purpose of personal use. 
Its original owner appears to have been Suzanne Crouzet, who has 
written above her name, in French, the quotation ““O Lord” open 
thou my lips, and my mouth shall shew forth thy praise.” 

In a valuable pamphlet by Dr. Millar Patrick (Occasional 
Paper No. 5, Church of Scotland Publications), a reprint of 
Collects is given from a 1595 edition of the psalms of Marot and 
Beza. 

It was not until 1885 Dr. Bannerman discovered that these 
Collects were attributed to Augustine Marlorat, and they first 
appeared in the year 1567 in a French edition of the psalms of 
Marot and Beza, a copy of which Dr. Bannerman perused at 
Innerpeffray Library, Scotland. It is a fact worth noting that 
the Innerpeffray copy was published five years after Marlorat 
had been hanged under revolting circumstances before the Church 
of Our Lady, Rouen, and the publication of these Collects (one 
for each psalm) may have been in the nature of a commemorative 
act. 

In the 1672 Service-Book there are “Priéres Ecclésiastiques,” 
but whether or not those prayers have any association with 
Marlorat or with his Collects is a question that can only be 
answered by further research. 

In the 1595 book issued by the Kirk of Scotland, the Collects 
are rendered in the Scots tongue. 

Three years after the Service-Book was published, an edition 
of the Discipline of the Reformed Churches of France was published 
at Orleans, an English translation of which was published by Mrs. 
Marguerite Campbell in 1924. 

Taking together Collects, Metrical Psalms, Calvin’s Catechism, 
sundry Prayers and the Discipline, we are gradually acquiring 
exact knowledge of the French sources which directly influenced 
the worship and polity of Presbyterianism in Scotland and in 
England. J.H.C. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY PRESBYTERIANS. 


The following names from the subscribers’ lists to a couple of 
books have perhaps some local interest. The predominance of 
linen drapers in the London list may be due to the occupation 
of the one who collected the names: but it suggests that the 
invasion of ‘Scots drapers” had begun—and to this class of men 
not a few of our congregations are indebted. 

“Faithful Contendings Displayed”’ (1780) is an account of the 


Reformed Presbyterian sufferings a century before. Among the 
subscribers were— 
Rev. Geo. Bell, of Wooler. 
John McKaichney, tailor, Berwick. 
Given in by John Provand, London. 
Alex. Jordan, linen draper. 
John Laurie, linen draper. 
Thomas Crawford, linen draper. David Logan, mill wright. 
John Provand, linen draper. George Valens, linen draper. 
An edition of Rutherford’s Letters, about 1765, had the following 
subscribers— 
In Newcastle : 
Richard Anderson, baker. John Kilgour, tailor. 
William Anderson, weaver. Wm. Leechman, innkeeper. 
John Ben. Gabriel Ladler (? Laidlaw). 
William Blackburn, tailor. John McDonald shoemaker. 
William Bell, shoemaker. Wm. Marshall, tailor. 
James Cout, tailor. Flory Millar. 
James Clerk, shoemaker. Rev. Alex. Nimmo. 
John Day, keelman. Jacob Picken. 
Isobel Findlay. James Rutherford, keelman. 
Thomas Fisher, tailor. James Sanders, shoemaker. 


Given in by John Provand. 
Alex. Ritchie, fell monger. 
Hugh Wiseman, dyer. 
John Mean, tailor. 

John Logan, mill wright. 


Archibald Glover, shoemaker. 
William Gordon, quill-dresser. 
Adam Hutchison, shoemaker. 


John Sanders, shoemaker. 
John Scot, shoemaker. 
Charles Scot, shoemaker. 


William Hunter, brewer. 


George Sandelands, shoemaker. 
John Jarden, shoemaker. 


James Sands, shoemaker. 


SO : 

Hugh Hutchison, shoemaker in North Shields. 
James Jervie, weaver in Old Shields. 

John Landels, cabinet maker in Berwick. 
Robert Littlejohn, shoemaker in North Shields. 


REGENT SQUARE IN 1880. 


A capable American visitor wrote to his son-in-law (a Presby- 
terian minister) as follows :— 
“We went to hear Dr. Oswald Dykes. We had last Sunday 
heard in the same Church Dr. Alexander of Edinburgh, who gave 
us an excellent sermon. Dr. Dykes was very strong meat, and 
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a very able handling of the doctrine of election, the divinity of 
Christ, and the only known way of salvation. His text was 
Matt. xi, 15-20 .... We were very much pleased. The singing 
was very fine : purely congregational with a precentor only.” 


PETER BAYNE, LL.D. 


Heber Hart’s ‘“‘Reminiscences and Reflections” (p. 80) quotes a 
letter of June 22nd, [860, from Passmore Edwards. 

“We are to have a public meeting in the Stockwell Educational 
Institute on Tuesday evening next on the Peers and Paper Duty 
question By Mr. Thomas taking the Chair, Mr. P. 
Browne, Mr. Carlile, Mr. Beleby, yourself, and I hope Mr. Peter 
Bain [sic] taking part in the proceedings, I think we can make it a 
kind of district Dial demonstration against the Lords.” 

The Dial was a journal, unfortunately not very long lived, of a 
progressive character, interested in social questions, of which 
Dr. Peter Bayne was Editor. S.W.C. 


Our Congregational Bibliography. 


Third List. 


“The Jubilee Book. The Story of Wallace Green Church’ 
Berwick-on-Tweed.”’ Berwick, 1909. 

“A Post-Jubilee Link,” with the “Jubilee Book, 1909-1934.” 
Berwick, 1934. 

“The Antient Chapel in the Corn Market, Sunderland.” J. W. 
Bain and Rev. J. T. Middlemiss. Sunderland, 1905. 

“In Memoriam—the Rev. W. S. Wilkinson,” with Sketch of 
St. Peter’s, Liverpool. Liverpool, 1912. 

“Jubilee Handbook, Nechells Presbyterian Church, Bir- 
mingham, 1889-1939.” Birmingham, 1939. 

“History of Fairfield Presbyterian Church, Liverpool—75th 
Anniversary.” Liverpool, 1939. 
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Review. 


THE SCOTTISH METRICAL PSALTER, 1650. 
(T. & T. Clark, 1940.) 


A cheap and convenient edition of this work is to hand, by 
Rev. James Nichol Grieve, M.A. Anticipating that a new 
Church Hymnary will be called for, before long, Mr. Nichol 
Grieve has offered some pertinent criticisms on the 1650 Psalter. 

Its rhymes are faulty, he states ; broken lines are at a maximum, 
to the loss of the cadence of the tune. There are many inversions. 
Elision of vowels are numerous. The opposite process, elongation, 
is frequent. Archaic words are not desirable. Judaisms strike 
the wrong note in Christian worship. Crude and alien metaphors 
are distasteful. Unchristian sentiments abound. Mr. Nichol 
Grieve explains his mode of revision, which amounts to a pre- 
servation of the familiar and beloved items, and to a drastic 
purge of the remainder. This little volume will (or should) appeal 
to Scottish students in particular. 

The few selected psalms in the present Church Hymnary are 
reminiscent of English metrical psalmody quite as much as they 
are of Scottish. The Scots have little claim in fact or in history as 
producers of this form of liturgical worship. When the time 
comes for a new Church Hymnary, Mr. Nichol Grieve is of opinion 
that the conservatism of Scottish Churchmen (in the matter of 
metrical psalms) should be thoroughly discussed in its lyrical, 
theological and musical bearings. Without committing ourselves 
to these views, we commend this little volume to the members of 
our Society. 

The 1650 Edition is not, however, one that comes directly into 
the line of English Presbyterianism, although it has some associa- 
tion with the period 1643-1650. An article by Rev. T. F. Kinloch 
(this Journal, 1931) traced the influence of Francis Rous, an 
English Parliamentarian, upon the Scottish Psalter of 1650, and 
concludes that the Rous version had little ultimate effect upon 
the 1650 psalter of the Scottish Assembly. The interest of 
English Presbyterians is therefore more nearly related to the 
version which the 1650 version supplanted ; called, in Scotland, 
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the “Old Version,” but known in England as ‘““The Whole Book 
of Psalms.” That version continued the “Geneva” tradition 
more faithfully than the 1650 version did. 

Dr. Adam Fulton gave an excellent account of the Old Version 
(this Journal, 1933), but the exact correspondence between 
English and Scottish metrical psalmody has not yet been 
ascertained. The “Whole Book” was “allowed” (only) during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and as late as 1638 was published 
only by Royal.permission. The Stationers’ Company claimed 
the right to print the “Book,” but in 1675, John Hayes, printer 
to the University of Cambridge, printed a new translation of the 
Bible, and at the same time took the liberty of printing an edition 
of the “Whole Book of Psalms.”” In 1724, the University of 
Oxford published an octavo edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, together with an edition of the “Whole Book.” The 
former was printed by the King’s printer ; the latter by William 
Pearson, for the Company of Stationers. 

This psalter has no tunes, the psalms being “pointed, as they 
are to be sung or said in the Churches.”” Evidently the University 
of Oxford was aware of the difficulty of maintaining the traditional 
words unaltered, and at the same time singing them to their 
original tunes. 

Some of Mr. Nichol Grieve’s objections would be invalidated 
if at any time in the Reformed Churches the psalms were repeated 
and not sung. A fundamental principle in a study of metrical 
psalmody is that Calvin (and others) favoured the innovation 
for the purpose of teaching the Scriptures in an easy and pleasing 
way. J.H.C. 


Our Contemporaries. 


RECORDS OF THE SCOTTISH CHURCH History Society. Vol. VII, 
Part 1. 


The five articles are all of interest, and range in subject through 
Scottish Church History from Pictish to 18th Century times. 
Prof. G. D. Henderson’s paper on “The Exercise” traces the 
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development and practice of “‘the exercise of prophesying,” in 
Ziirich, Geneva, London and Scotland, and shows how “the 
exercise,” originally a medium of scriptural exposition, doctrinal 
instruction, and mutual edification, came—largely on the example 
of the French ‘“‘Colloquies’”—to be the basis of the Presbytery in 
Scotland. Its original purpose gradually dwindled, and it now 
only survives in its public form as “‘the opening exercise” at a 
meeting of Presbytery. There is more than a little in Prof. 
Henderson’s plea that something of the kind would still be 
valuable as “‘encouragement to serious Biblical and theological 
study,” both for ministers and elders, and for the general body 
of Church members. 


BULLETIN DE LA SOCIETE DE L’HISTOIRE DU PROSTESTANTISME 
Francais. Vol. LXXXVIII. 


The Bulletin displays the great activity of the Society ; every 
quarterly issue contains considerable historical studies, biographical 
and other, while examinations of historical documents fill a 
separate section ; and there are detached “Variétés” and useful 
book reviews. There is a reminder of war-time in the reduced 
size of the October—December issue. 

It is to be hoped that readers of the Journal will take any 
opportunity of contact with this Society, which renders such 
great services to the reunited Protestantism of France. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESLEY HISTORICAL SociETy. Vol. XXII’ 
Parts 1-4. 


Part 3 contains an interesting reprint of an undated anonymous 
paper giving ‘‘Rules and regulations” for ‘‘a society of Ministers 
of the Gospel in the Church of England,’ meeting quarterly at 
Worcester. Editorial comment notes ‘‘the influence of Wesley’s 
Conference and Rules of Society’: but it might well be con- 
sidered whether an earlier influence may be that of Richard 
Baxter and his famous “Association” in Worcestershire. 

Part 4 reprints from Vol. III, 1902, a useful paper by the late 
Rev. T. McCullagh on “The First Methodist Society”; the date 
of its first meeting at the Foundry is given as December 27th, 
1739, and the relation to Fetter Lane Society and the Bristol 
Societies is examined. This part also contains an interesting 
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article on ‘““Turnpike and Tolls,” and the exemption of ministers 
and churchgoers from toll. 


BAPTIST QUARTERLY. Vol. IX, Nos. 6-8; Vol. X, No. 1. 


The Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society are in- 
corporated in the Quarterly, and papers in these issues of special 
historical interest include ‘Richard Baxter and ‘The Reformed 
Pastor’,” by the late Rev. T. H. Martin, in No. 6; ‘“Trosnant 
Academy” (for ministerial Education in Wales, 1732-1770), by 
S. Gummer, in No. 7; and historical sketches of Baptist Churches 
in Cupar, Fife (1652-1659), Sheffield, Leeds, Buxton, Norwich 
and Walworth. There is much of value in the general articles 
(for example, Principal Dakin’s address to the Protestant 
Dissenting Deputies (1938) on ‘“‘Ideals of Freedom’’), and some 
useful reviews of books. 


CONGREGATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY TRANSACTIONS. Vol. XIIT> 

No. 3. 

The centenary of the birth of Dr. A. M. Fairbairn is worthily 
celebrated by papers by Principal E. J. Price on his work at 
Airedale College, Bradford, and by Principal R. S. Franks on his 
theology. The other contents include a detailed study of the 
family and connections of Sir Thomas Andrewes, the “Regicide”’ 
Lord Mayor; a note on “Anabaptists: the Main Body,” by 
Dr. W. T. Whitley; and letters of 1655 to the Clerk of the 
Council of State reporting on names and financial needs of 
Presbyterian and Congregational ministers and the state of 
Churches in Norfolk, Wilts., and elsewhere. In one we read: 
“there is neere unto us a German stranger, a godly man, that 
was driven out of his countrie many yeers since for his religion 
onan His straits are great. Surely some small yeerly allowance 
would much incourage him in his worke begunn.’”’ These letters 
are instructive. 


BOLLETINO DELLA SOCIETA DI STUDI VALDESI. Num. 72. 

(Sept., 1939.) 

This large number (of over 300 pages) is issued in celebration 
of the 250th anniversary of the ‘Glorious Return,” and is chiefly 
occupied with aspects of that event, military, religious and personal, 
and with detailed records of the period. There are a few papers 
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dealing with other portions of Vaudor’s history, including an 
excellent account of Oliver Cromwell’s interest in them, with the 
text of Milton’s letter in elegant Latin, in 1655. 


JOURNAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN THE U.S.A. Vol. XVIII, Nos. 6, 7, 8. 
Thoroughness is a characteristic of the work recorded in this 

finely printed Journal. Among the papers in these numbers 

are an interesting account of the first English Bible printed in 

America (1782) ; a notice of Presbyterianism in Wisconsin where, 

about 1800, “frontier conditions encouraged the Presbyterians 

and Congregationalists to work together in close co-operation, and 
ultimately to become one ecclesiastical organization”; extra- 
ordinarily interesting details of the problems and their solution 
are given. There is also an account of the labours of John Eliot, 
summarised thus: ‘Eliot provided a missionary impulse, set up 

a form of organisation of Christian Indian towns, instigated the 

organisation of a supporting society in London, translated the 

Bible into the common Indian language, and, in spite of a 

disastrous war, began a Christianisation of the Indians that 

continued after his death.” 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF WALES. Vol. XXIV, Nos. 2,3,4; Vol. XXV, No.1. 
The Trevecca Letters record the heights and the depths of 

Christian experience in “‘Revival’’ times, with simplicity and 

vividness. For historical purposes, one wishes they were 

annotated. 

There is an account of early Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
activities in Wilderness Row, Clerkenwell, and Cock Lane, Smith- 
field. 


JOURNAL OF THE FRIENDs’ Historical SociEty. Vol. 36. 

This contains two fine presidential addresses, both by women. 
To most people, whose ideas of 17th century Friends are vague 
yet high-coloured, Beatrice Snell’s account of ‘The Making of 
Thomas Ellwood”’ will be not only delightful reading, but novel 
information. 

There is a notice of a great bibliographical work, done with 
characteristic care and patience by Henry J. Cadbury, on the 
papers of George Fox. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITARIAN HIsTORICAL Society. Vol. VII, 

No. 1. 

This contains an interesting study of the Toleration Act of 1689, 
and the influences which produced it. Mr. Kenworthy contends, 
with some measure of justification, that the “‘open trusts’”’ which 
proved so helpful to Unitarianism were really intended to permit 
a return to the Church of England, should that become feasible. 

In the notice of Professor Main’s Lecture in our Journal, the 
reviewer says of the Church of Scotland, “It is, of course, true that 
the Church is Trinitarian and authoritative, but the creeds and 
articles do not force their way into the Sunday services. It is 
essentially a church where the laity as well as the ecclesiastics 
have control.’”” Hence, he thinks, the indifferent success of 
Unitarianism in Scotland. 


Books by Members 


OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR. 





Note.—It is desired to make this list as complete as possible each year. Reports 
of books published will be welcomed by the Editor, who will also be glad to receive 
notification of any omissions from this list. 

(The Congregation to which the Author belongs is noted in brackets immediately 
afier the Author's name.) 





BaILeEy, Rev. G., D.Litt. (Finchley).—Studies in North Indian 
Languages. (Lund Humphries.) 

CAMERON, Rev. T., M.A. (Westmorland Road, Newcastle).— Stand 
Fast and The Happy Warrior. (U.S.C.L., 1d. each.) 

Coates, Rev. Prof. J. R., M.A. (Wesley Hill, Birmingham).— 
Editor of Open Books. (U.S.C.L., Monthly, 3d.) 

Extas, Mrs. E. (Felixstowe).— Her Majesty Runs Away. (R.T.S., 
3/6.) 

Evtas, FRANK (Felixstowe).— North Sea Spy. (R.T.S., 2/6.) 

Fox, C. M. (Worthing).—War-Time Prayers for Women. (R.T.S., 
9d. 

eam Rev. Nicnot.—The Scottish Metrical Psalter (1650): a 
Revision. (T. & T. Clark). 
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Lyon, Rev. J. CHALMERS (Hampstead).—Why I am a Christian. 
(Lutterworth Press, 3d.) 

Manson, Rev. Prof. T. W., D.Litt., D.D. (Didsbury).—Editor of 
A Companion to the Bible. (T. & T. Clark, 12/6.) 

RUSSELL, A. J. (Orpington).—Editor of God Calling (James & 
James) and of If I had one Sermon only to Preach (Nicholson & 
Watson). 

Scott, Prof. J. W. (Roath Park, Cardiff).—Editor of A Sacra- 
mental Universe. Vanuxem Lectures by the late Prof. A. A. 
Bowman, Glasgow University. (Princeton University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, O.U.P.) 

STEWART, Rev. W. D. (Stafford).—Dictatorship and Democracy. 
(J. S. King & Son Ltd., 7/6.) 

Tuomas, CEciIL (Finchley).—They Also Served. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

WALKER, Rev. T., D.D. (Harrow).—What Jesus Read. (James 
Clarke, 3/6.) 

Wyon, Miss OLtIvE, M.A. (Kentish Town).—Radiant Freedom: 

the Story of Emma Pieczynska. (R.T.S., 3/6.) 





Curators Report. 
1939-1940. 





The Honorary Curator and Librarian has pleasure in submitting 
his Twenty-third Annual Report. 
1. THE LIBRARY. 

The war interruption in our work is much to be deplored, and 
we can only live in the hope of the dawn of more peaceful days. 

We gratefully acknowledge, amongst other gifts, those from 
Mr. John Barr, Dr. S. W. Carruthers, Mr. Downie, Mrs. Fothering- 
ham and Miss L. W. Kelley. 

We would express our grateful thanks to our many and faithful 
congregational correspondents who help us by maintaining 
contact with us. 


2. RECORDS. 

We understand we are to expect the records of Lewes and 
Leytonstone. We have received remaining records from Mount 
Pleasant, Liverpool and Clapton, London. 
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3. MUSEUM. 

Our principal addition has been the very fine collection of solid 
silver plate formerly in use at Mount Pleasant Church, Liverpool, 
sent through the good offices of the Rev. E. Ingham, M.A., until 
lately Interim Moderator of the Session there. 

From Mr. A. W. Price, one of our students, we acknowledge 
with thanks a facsimile copy of the Act of Separation. 

Miss MacDonald, Session Clerk of the Oldham Church, has 
done valuable work towards collecting for us a set of the Church 
china. Of particular interest is Miss MacDonald’s gift of a brass 
model of the Church, bequeathed to her by the first minister, the 
Rev. Thomas Boyd, M.A., lately deceased. A note accompanying 
the model says it was made by Mr. Archie Whyte, a member of 
the Church, for presentation to the Bazaar held at the opening of 
the Church in 1887. The model was purchased by Lady Boyd, 
the minister’s mother, and given to her son. 


4. BLOCKS. 
We have a very fine collection of half tone and other blocks 
available for loan at one shilling each, plus postage both ways. 


5. PUBLICATIONS. 

It is fitting mention should be made here of the recent publica- 
tion from the gifted pen of our friend Mr. Robert Hyslop, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot., F.C.1.S. It deals with a congregation 
in his own well beloved and well served Sunderland. 

The title is “Two Hundred Years, 1739-1939. Being the Story 
of St. George’s Presbyterian Church, Sunderland.” 

It is as worthy of the writer as it is of the subject and we would 
strongly advise each of our members to possess themselves of a 
copy. The price is one shilling and sixpence. It may be obtained 
from the Session Clerk, Mr. James Patrick, 4, St. Bede’s Park, 
Sunderland. 

For other available publications we would refer members to 
our note in last year’s ‘‘ Journal.” 

6. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The Curator acknowledges with gratitude the faithful labours 
of his colleagues, Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., Mr. W. M. Gardner 
and Mr. R. Adamson. 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbytery in England, and the collecting of 
manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings, and objects relating 
thereto. These shall become the property of the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and the Society shall act as custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but non-Presbyterian members shall not be eligible 
for election to the Council. The annual subscription shall be 
five shillings. Payment of three guineas constitutes the donor a 
Life Member. The ‘Life’ subscription for a Society or Institution 
shall be five guineas. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Curator of Museum, Librarian, Deputy Librarian and twelve 
Members. Five shall form a quorum. 


5. The Moderator of the General Assembly, the Clerk of 
Assembly, the General Secretary, and the Convener of the Law 
and Historical Documents Committee, shall be ex-officio members 
of the Council. 


6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Wednesday of 
Assembly week. 


Ld 


7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Assembly 
through its Law and Historical Documents Committee. 


8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting, by a two-thirds majority of the members present and 
voting. Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed 
change shall be given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to 
communicate the same to the members, at least ten days before 
the Meeting. 








Ti Feormnacan gy arta 
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Members of the Council. 


Hon. President—Rev. Professor Emeritus P. Carnegie Simpson, M.A., D.D. 

President—Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 3, Cliveden Rd., Hough Green, Chester. 

Vice-President—S. W. Carruthers, M.D., Ph.D., 50, Belvedere Road, London, 
S.E.19. 

Editor of “‘Journal’’—Rev. Professor R. D. Whitehorn, M.B.E., M.A., West- 
minster College, Cambridge. 

Curator and Librarian—W. B. Shaw, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 56, Sandy 
Lane, Stretford, Manchester. 

Colleague Archivist—Miss L. W. Kelley, M.A., 15, Lexham Mews, London, 
W.8 


Treasurery—John Barr, F.C.1.S., 67, Arundel Avenue, South Croydon, Surrey. 

Secretary—K. M. Black, Monkswood, Wagon Road, Hadley Wood, Herts. 

Members of Council—Mrs. W. W. D. Campbell, Mr. A. Douglas Drury, 
Rev. W. T. Elmslie, M.A., Dr. Adam Fulton, B.A., J.P., Mr. William M. 
Gardner, Mr. J. S. Henderson, Mr. Henry Penfold, F.S.A.(Scot.), Mr. R. S. 
Robson, Rev. Charles Smith, Rev. F. J. Smithen, M.A., B.D., Rev. P. O. 
Williams. . 





Membership Changes. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


ORDINARY. 
Mackie, Mr. James, Rosevean, 20, Grange Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
Ross, Mr. John, B.A., 64, Wildwood Road, N.W.11. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
CuEAM: St. Andrew’s—Mr. Jas. Mackie, Rosevean, 20, Grange Road, 
Sutton, Surrey. 


DEATHS. 


LIFE MEMBER. 
Oman, Rev. Principal Emeritus J. W., D.D., D.Phil., 11, Hills Road, Cambridge. 


ORDINARY MEMBER. 
Jackson, Mr. C. J., J.P., 20, Westbank Road, Birkenhead. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. 
Annan, Miss S. F., 34, Leigh Road, N.65. 
Campbell, Rev. W. W. D., M.A., B.D., 21, Drummond Road, Worthing. 
Campbell, Mrs., 21, Drummond Road, Worthing. 
Gillie, Rev. R. C., M.A., D.C.L., The Garland, 1, Barton Close, Cambridge. 
Harvey, Rev. Francis, B.A., 94, Westcombe Park Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 
Hyslop, Mr. Robert, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.), 20, Thornhill Terrace, 

Sunderland. 

Matheson, Mr. J., 87, North End Road, N.W.11. 
Polson, Mr. A. J., 17, Bucks Avenue, Oxhey, Watford, Herts. 
Robertson, Rev. W. Lewis, M.A., D.D., Corfe Cottage, Lossiemouth, Moray- 
shire. 
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Simpson, Rev. Professor Emeritus P. Carnegie, M.A., D.D., Romsey House, 
Mill Road, Cambridge. 
Smithen, Rev. F. J., M.A., B.D., 47, Parsonage Road, Heaton Moor, Stock- 


port. 
Williams, Rev. P. O., The Cedars, Tarvin, near Chester. 


CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERS. 

CAMBRIDGE: St. Columba’s—Mr. Harold Porter, M.A., Fossedene, Mount 
Pleasant, Cambridge. 

GosFoRTH: Mr. H. L. Peskett, 44, Kingswood Avenue, High West Jesmond, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Lonpon: College Park—Mr. P. Maull, 80, Sellons Avenue, Harlesden, 
N.W.10. 

Lonpon : Harrow, Trinity—Mr. A. G. Esslemont, 114, Kenton Lane, Kenton. 

Lonpon: Stoke Newington—Mr. P. Cornish, 14, Filey Avenue, N.16. 

Lonpon: Tooting, St. Peter’s—Mr. David Murdoch, 24, Kelvin Grove, 
Hook, Surbiton, Surrey. 

Lonpon: Watford, St. Stephen’s—Mr. Jas. C. Lawson, “‘Gateside,’’ Hemp- 
stead Road, Watford. 

NEWCASTLE: Jesmond—Mr. Thos. Crawford, 38, Reid Park Road, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE: Trinity and College Road—Mr. J. Richardson, Alnbrae, 
19, Jesmond Dene Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne: 

THROoPTON: Dr. J. A. Smail, Rothbury, Morpeth, Northumberland. 





